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'Report from the Editors . . . 

In the center spread of this issue, our readers will find 
an extra feature illustrations of Mt. Athos, the center 
of Eastern Orthodox monasticism. It is the intention of 
the Quarterly staff to bring to our readers as many such 
special features as is possible. 

In the next issue, we shall begin publishing a systematic 
review of periodicals — in all languages — listing every¬ 
thing important that has appeared in the field of Orthodox 
Church History or Orthodox culture. The material is en¬ 
ormous, especially in German and French. Strangely 
enough, there is much more interest in this field among 
the non-Orthodox believers than among ourselves. One of 
the tasks of St. Vladimir's Seminary, and of the Quarterly 
is to stimulate the Orthodox people to a more serious 
attitude towards our rich tradition. 

In addition to such special features, which will be pub¬ 
lished from time to time, we announce that the Quarterly 
is now ready to include pages devoted to the advertising 
of religious materials. We request that prospective adver¬ 
tisers write for information to: 

Michael M. Pennock 
Advertising Manager 
St. Vladimir s Seminary Quarterly 
21 Rodmore Road 
Havertown, Pennsylvania 
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Chronicle of St Vladimir’s Seminary 


St. Vladimir’s Faculty took part in a series of lectures offered by 
the Society of Friends of St. Sergius Academy. The series was devoted 
to the 500th Anniversary of the Fall of Constantinople. The topics were 
as follows: 

Destiny of the Christian Empire .The V. Rev. Dr. George Florovsky 

The Pall of Byzantium .The V. Rev. Alexander Sdimemann 

Byzantine Theology . Professor Serge S. Verkhovsky 

Symphony, As Ideal Ckarck-State Relations . Professor Alexander A. Bogolepov 

Two lectures were delivered to Sunday School Teachers of the At¬ 
lantic District of the Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs. The Rev. A. 
Schmemann lectured on the History of The Orthodox Church, in Meri¬ 
den, Conn., and Professor Verkhovsky spoke on Orthodox Doctrine in 
Terryville, Conn. These lectures were given for the benefit of those 
teachers who can not attend the regular weekly lectures given at the 
Seminary for the Metropolitan and New Jersey Districts of the FROC. 

On November 13, Dr. Florovsky spoke to the Orthodox Christian 
Fellowship of Columbia University, on the subject Why An Orthodox 
Should Go To Rome. The lecture was illustrated with slides. 

On December 13, the Traditional Christmas Carol Concert, under 
the auspices of the OCF of Columbia University, was given at St. 
PauPs Chapel. 

The following choirs, from the various nationalities of the Eastern 
Orthodox communion participated: 

St. Spyridon Orthodox Greek Choir 

Russian Orthodox Choir of the Holy Virgin Protection Cathedral 

St. Nicholas Syrian Orthodox Cathedral Choir 

St. Sava Serbian Orthodox Cathedral Choir 

St Dimitri Romanian Orthodox Church Choir 

St. Nicholas Albanian Orthodox Church Choir 

Armenian Orthodox St Gregory, Illuminator Church Choir 

Holy Trinity Ukranian Orthcxlox Church Choir 

The concert was sponsored by the Executive Committee of the OCF 
at Columbia University. Seminarian Zoran Milkovich is serving as 
president for the 1953-54 academic year. 
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On December 18, Dr. Florovsky participated in the Third Annual 
Christmas Music Festival, sponsored by the Orthodox Christian Fel¬ 
lowship of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Christ¬ 
mas Program was preceded by a Vesper Service, at which the Rev. 
Paul S. Shafran, officiated, and the V. Rev. Dr. George Florovsky 
delivered the sermon. 

At the Music Festival which followed, the Rev. Edward G. Harris, 
Chaplain of University of Pennsylvania, extended a welcome on behalf 
of the University, and the Rev. Chrisostomos Morkides, Pastor of 
Evangelismos Greek Orthodox Church, Philadelphia, Pa. delivered the 
address. 

The members of the OCF at the University of Pennsylvania are in 
process of building an Orthodox altar for use in the campus Vesper 
Service worship. The project is made possible through the generous 
contributions of Orthodox parishoners from the Greek, Russian, Roman¬ 
ian, Ukranian churches in Philadelphia. The Rev. Paul S. Shafran, 
Spiritual Advisor, Dr. Michael M. Dorizas, Faculty Advisor and Mr. 
Peter James, president of the OCF are responsible for the altar project. 

At the Annual Pearl Harbor Memorial Service, conducted on De¬ 
cember 6, at the Holy Virgin Protection Russian Orthodox Cathedral 
in New York City, the Rev. A. Schmemann delivered the sermon. 

Mr. Paul M. Fekula gave a series of lectures on The Art of the 
Orthodox Church, illustrated with color slides. The first lecture was 
given at St. Mary’s Syrian Orthodox Church, Brooklyn: the second, at 
the Roumanian-American Youth Club, New York City: the third, at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y., under the auspices of SS. 
Peter and Paul Russian Orthodox Church: the fourth, at SS. Peter and 
Paul Russian Orthodox Church, Trenton, N. J. 

Milan Kovacevic (Class of ’53) was ordained Monk Irinej on De¬ 
cember 19 at the Serbian Monastery of St. Sava, Libertyville, Illinois. 
He is serving as deacon of Bishop Dionysios of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church. 

The Rev. Paul S. Shafran (Class of ’45) is doing graduate work at 
Columbia University, toward the Master’s degree. 

Two members of St. Vladimir’s Administrative Board^—^Mrs. Joseph 
J. Malinchoc and Mr. Walter V. Chanas—have been appointed by the 
Metropolitan Council to serve on the Publicity Committee for the 
Russian Orthodox Church of America. 
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Book Reviews 


The Mongols and Russia, by Georges Vernadsky. (A History of Russia III). New 
Haven. Yale University Press. 1953. P. 462. 

Moscow and East Rome. A Political Study of the Relations of Church and State in 
Muscovite Russia. William K. Medlin, Geneve. Librairie E. Droz. 1952. P. 252. 

Russia and the West in the Teaching of the Slavophiles: A Study of Romantic Ideo¬ 
logy. Nicholas V. Riasanovsky. Harvard University Press. 1952. P. 242. (Har¬ 
vard Historical Studies LXI). 

The new volume of the monumental '‘History of Russia/’ undertaken under the joint 
editorship of Professors Vernadsky (Yale) and Karpovich (Harvard), is an admir¬ 
able contribution to the study of the formative period of Old Russia. It was under 
Mongol domination, and within the limits of the Mongol Empire, that numerous Rus¬ 
sian princedoms were consolidated into a national state. "The Mongol impact on 
Russia" has been considerable and in many respects constructive and positive. Pro¬ 
fessor Vernadsky has a perfect command of all pertinent sources, and his book is a 
solid piece of research. It is the first comprehensive study of the period, in any 
language (Russian not excluded). An inclusive list of "Sources" and a "Basic Biblio¬ 
graphy" are added to the volume. 

A historian of the Church will be especially interested in the chapter on "Spiritual 
life." It is quite brief (p. 377-385), but full of precious information and valuable 
suggestions. It was in this period that wider circles of the Russian population were 
fully evangelized. It was a period of an extensive and intensive growth of the Russian 
Monasticism, and of a strong expansion of the Church towards the East, the age of 
St. Sergius of Radonezh and St. Stephen of Perm. It was a flowering period of the 
Russian church art, the times of the great Theophanes, the Greek and of Andrew 
Rublev. It was a formative period of the traditional Russian *‘znamermy chant." It 
was a time of troubles and bondage, and yet a period of inner growth and spiritual 
emancipation. Precious data on the cultural endeavours of the period are scattered 
throughout the volume. One should add that the new "History of Russia" is the only 
modern venture to survey the age-long story of the state and nation on such a large 
scale and with such a wealth of factual information. 


Mr. Medlin is a yoimg American scholar, a graduate of the University of California, 
who completed his studies at the University of Geneva. In "Moscow and East Rome," 
the subject for his thesis was well chosen. He endeavoured to survey the relationship 
of the Church and State in ancient Russia, prior to the reforms of Peter the Great, 
against the background of the Byzantine tradition. There is but a brief, but competent 
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chapter on the Byzantine background. The topic is controversial. Was the Church 
in Byzantium really subjugated to the State? Was it more than “a liturgical depart¬ 
ment of the Byzantine State" (as it had been recently alleged by an American scholar), 
fully dominated by the will of the Emperors? And was not, in fact, this system of 
"Caesaropapalism” just inherited by Old Russia, and then continued till the "collapse 
of Tsarism"? 

These formidable charges against the Eastern Orthodox Church-State relationship 
are common place in popular literature and journalism, in spite of the persistent 
opposition of numerous scholars, both Eastern and foreign. Mr. Medlin collected an 
impressive mass of evidence to disavow the charges altogether. He has used all 
relevant source material and is well acquainted with the literature on the subject 
(chiefly in Russian). It is the first and only book in English which gives an impartial 
information on an important subject, except perhaps the famous book of William 
Palmer, The Tsar and the Patriarch, 6 vols., 1871-1876. In conclusion Mr. Medlin 
shows that the Muscovite system of relationship between the Church and the State, in 
which the Church was enjoying not only independence but also an unquestioned 
priority over the State, has been violently broken into pieces by the "ecclesiastical 
reform" of Peter the Great, inspired by the principles of Western Protestantism, 
Subordination of the Church to the State in modern Russia, which however was never 
^ complete, was a peculiarity of the Westernized period, and not an integral part of 
the genuine Eastern Orthodox tradition. Medlin s book should be widely read by 
those who want a sure guidance in their thinking about the present and future rela¬ 
tionship between the Church and the State in te European East, 


Or. Riasanovsky began his studies in the University of Oregon and completed them 
at Oxford, where he went as a "Rhodes scholar." His book is well informed and well 
written. The problem with which the Russian Slavophiles of the last century were 
wrestling is still under debate. Is Russia just a part of Europe, or is it a world by 
itself? Is there but one cultural world, if variously dijflPerenciated; or are there two 
worlds, basically different and inevitably opposing each other? The Slavophiles advo¬ 
cated the latter answer. Dr. Riasanovsky does not sympathize with their attitude, but 
it does not seem that he does full justice to their arguments. He does not sufficiently 
emphasize that for Khomiakov, in any case, the main reason for contrasting the East 
and the West was "ecclesiological": The Orthodox East versus the Latino-Protestant 
West. And in no sense was Khomiakov an enemy of the West. Again, one should 
not forget that this "contrast"^and "conflict"^—was a result of a Schism, which rent 
asunder the unity of the Christian world. It is true that there was another trend in 
the Slavophile ideology, which would stress the basic difference of the two worlds. 
In the old story the modern reader will recognize much of what is still a current reality. 

Dean, St. Vladimir’s Seminary V. Rev. George Florovsky, D.D. 
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Peter: Disciple^Apostle^^Martyr» by Oscar Culmann; English translation by Floyd V. 

Filson« S.C.M. Press, London, 1953, P. 252. 

In spite of its Protestant approach to the “problem of Apostle Peter,” Professor 
Culmann’s book can not leave an Orthodox theologian indifferent Although this 
problem is no less important to us than to the Christian West, in practice it is almost 
ignored in our theology. The whole of the Roman Catholic ecclesiology is based on 
a special understanding of St. Peter’s position amongst the other apostles, and con¬ 
sequently in the Church. The Orthodox Church did not accept this ecclesiology, 
neither did it criticize it theologically, and above all, it never defined its understanding 
of the question. Yet, the fact that we also assign to Peter a special place as an 
apostle is manifested by our Eastern Liturgical tradition which up to now, has called 
Apostles Peter and Paul *‘profokoryphaioi* (cf. the excursus on St. Peter in Eastern 
worship in /. B, Pitza. Hymnogtaphie de e Eglise Grecque/' Rome 1867, and the 
texts in **Analecta Sacra Spicilegto Solesmensi/' Paris 1867, P. 549^sgg). 

But it so happened that through distortions and exaggeration on the part of Rome, 
Orthodox theologians gradually belittled the importance of Peter by keeping silent 
about the question itself. All these considerations make us approach Culmann’s book 
with special interest, this being the first effort in years to give a complete appraisal 
to the attestations of Peter in the New Testament and in early Christian Tradition. 

TTie book feills into two parts. In the first—the historical, the author arranged under 
the headings “disciple,” “apostle,” “martyr” all the information of Apostle Peter that 
we have, and subjected it to careful historical analysis. Of course there is a great deal 
that the Orthodox theologian can not accept in Culmann’s approach to the early 
Church, nor agree with all of tlie author’s deductions. It is all the more important to 
point out that fundamentally, Culmann’s conclusions coincide with the consensus of 
opinion, which always existed, at least implicitly, in the Orthodox consciousness. This 
concerns the acoeptance of the central position of Peter among the Apostles, his 
heading of the Jerusalem community in the first years of its existence, and his martyr¬ 
dom in Rome. 

The second part of the book is dievoted to exegesis of Mathew 16, 17, and 19 and 
to its theological interpretation. Here again, without accepting necessarily the exeget- 
ical premises of the author, onie must agree with the basic conclusion: “Peter is the 
rock as much as an apostle, in the sense that he is a part of the foundation of the 
Church, placed at the beginning of the edification of the latter. It is on the basis of 
thie apostles that Christ will build up his Church from generation to generation; yet 
Peter, amongst the Apostles is tlbe most important Peter is also the head of the primi¬ 
tive church in Jerusalem and this fact has equally a significance above all temporal. 
The ietemcd meaning of Peter in the history of salvation is that he has directed the 
Chvnch at its origin. One could wish to deduce from Matt. 16, 17 that even after 
Peter, the Church would need a supreme leadership with the administration of the 
keys and the power to tie and untie. But one could not reserve this role to the future 
tenants of one particular episcopal See, Neither the Scripture, nor the history of the 
Ancient Church justify such a principle of succession . . .” (p. 213), 
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From the Orthodox point of view, the exjegetical problem of Peter can not be sep¬ 
arated from ecclesiology. The latter in turn, can not be separated from the special 
aspects of universal strudture and unity of the church, which constitute a burning 
issue, (cf. my article “The Ecumenical Patriarch and The Orthodox Church" in 
''Tserkovny Vestnik o[ the Orthodox Church in Western Europe/' Paris 1951,) 
Professor Culmann hardly touches this question. Howjever what he says as a 
historian and an exegetic, can be of help to an Orthodox theologian. His work consti¬ 
tutes a valuable and significant contribution to contemporary “oecumenical dialogue,” 

St. Vladimir’s Seminary V. Rev. Alexander Schmemann, B, D. 

Professor, Dogmatic Theology and Patristics 
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Editorial 

From Bethlehem to Calvary 

Christ is born in Bethlehem of Judea. And the angels sing and pro¬ 
claim the Divine glory, and declare unto earth peace. But to the heaven¬ 
ly good news of peace, the earthly men respond with a gnashing of 
hatred, suspicion and malice. The very threshold of the Bethlehem cave 
was sprinkled by an innocent blood, by the blood of the innocent in¬ 
fants slaughtered for Christ's sake by the order of Herod. The lamen¬ 
tation of Rachel weeping for her children interferes with the doxology 
of the Angelic hosts, and instead of a song of peace one hears on earth 
the weeping and loud lamentation, an inconsolable groaning and sigh¬ 
ing. It is an anticipation of the innocent blood, which had to be shed 
for many, for the remission of sins. The Divine Infant, the Prince of 
Peace, is born into a world of sin, and sorrow, and lamentation. He has 
at once to suffer on Himself the whole weight of the worldly unjustice 
and hatred. 

From the City of David, He, the Son of David, has to flee into Egypt, 
to escape the anger of Herod and of those who seek Him in order to 
destroy Him. It is already at this early season that the Son of Man 
has nowhere to lay His head. '‘His own received Him not . . And 
from the far East come the Wise Men, the Magi, guided by a mys¬ 
terious star, and bring to the newborn Jesus their rich and kingly, but 
funeral gifts. "And opening their treasures they offered Him gifts of 
gold, frankinsence and myrrh." The Church sings at Christmas: "To¬ 
day God by the star leads the Magi to worship, foretelling through 
gold, myrrh and frankinsense His threeday burial." The Magi from 
the East prefigure and anticipate the noble Joseph and Nicodemus who 
have buried His pure Body and offered Him the funeral gifts, the per¬ 
fume and the spices. The sorrow and silence of the Good Friday are 
already mysteriously inscribed in the joyful solemnity of Christmas. It 
is not just an accident that at the Proskomidia the Paten [or Diskos] 
symbolizes at once the Bethlehem cave, and the cave of the burial, in 
which the Crucified Lord takes rest in His flesh. Triumphant joy and 
ineffable sorrow are melted together, sweetness and bitterness, the 
Divine condescendence and the human blindness, the Peace of God 
and man's rebellion, the Love Divine and human commotion. Christ is 
born for a life of suffering and sorrow: "The Man of Sorrows," the 
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Lamb of God who takes upon Himself the sin of the world. The way 
of the Cross begins. But it is by the Cross that ultimate Joy enters the 
world. It is by the tree of the Cross that the bonds of sin are rent 
asunder and the power of sin and death broken. The mystery of 
Christmas is completed and fulfilled in the Resurrection, in the Easter 
victory: *‘God is with us,’' But the road from Christmas to Easter goes 
through Calvary, It is for that reason that mysterious funeral gifts are 
brought to the newly born Infant, 

The Lord leads every man, and the whole Church, by the same 
narrow path which He trod Himself, in the days of His flesh. To us 
this path seems to be not only narrow, but embarrassing. We are 
embarrassed and scandalized by the power of evil and by the apparent 
impotence of the truth. For, in this world of ours, the righteousness is 
still persecuted, and the just suffer, and injustice seems to be a jubilant 
winner. There is, in this world, no peace, no calm, no joy. The frail 
man cannot believe the news proclaimed by the angels: “And on earth 
peace.” He does not find peace “on earth” in his world. One is in¬ 
clined rather to believe in the cruel law of “the struggle for existence.” 
Is it not in fact the law of that life into which our own existence is 
hopelessly entangled, regardless of our earnest desire to follow another 
law—the law of self-renunciation and charity? We do not find much 
peace around us, but rather a “war of all against all.” Is not this “peace 
on earth” just a deceiving dream, a thrilling but futile aspiration? How 
can we join the Angelic chorus and sing with them the Glory of God, 
amidst the horrors and darkness of this life? We may suppress in our¬ 
selves a temptation of despair, and still we are ready rather to cry 
from pain than to sing praises. Christmas doxology of angels seems to 
us utterly unreal and remote from the earth. It sounds on high without 
reaching earth, without catching human hearts, overburdened and 
stiffened by sorrow. 

This inability to taste and receive the joy of Christ, this slowness 
and foolishness of our hearts, comes from our little faith and self-will. 
The Lord leads us along a path other than that we would have chosen 
ourselves. We are tempted to chide the Lord with Peter—saying: “Far 
it be from Thee, O Lord,”—because we do not mind the things of God, 
but those of men. Peter was scandalized by the prospective Cross of 
Jesus. We are repelled by the Cross of the world, by our own Crosses. 
And yet, there is but one road into the kingdom of the Divine peace, 
“that passes all understanding;” a “narrow path,” a sorrowful path, the 
path of the Cross, but it only is a safe and secure path, as it is the path 
of Christ Himself. There is but one joy that never can be taken away, 
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the joy of the suffering and crucified love. There is but one light yoke, 
the yoke of Christ, the yoke of love and faithfulness. The yoke of 
earthly sorrow and despair is unbearable indeed. The yoke of humility 
and patience is easier than a burden of self-righteousness and indigna¬ 
tion, The latter should be born by man alone, but Christ Himself helps 
us to carry His yoke. It seems easy to complain and protest against 
the ills of life, but this does not bring any joy or consolation—indigna¬ 
tion embitters and poisons our hearts. It is not easy to enter into the 
joy of that redeeming love, with which the Saviour of the world had 
embraced, in His ineffable condescension, this world '‘that lies in the 
evil** and cherishes its own darkness much more than the light of God, 
because its deeds are evil. It is hard indeed, for a fleshly man, to enter 
into the spirit of this Love Divine, which extends its rays to sinners, 
and publicans, and adulterers, and is ready to suffer death for their sake, 
while they are enemies of God. We have another sense of justice. Our 
justice is vindictive. But only in this paradoxical love of God is dis¬ 
closed His true justice, the fulness of justice and mercy. One can learn 
all this only by experience, no argument can convince here. One should 
take the Cross, in obedience and gratitude to His love, and follow 
Christ, And then the impossible becomes possible, the incredible turns 
to be self-evident, and through the fog and mist of the earthly injustice 
one discerns the radiance of the Divine Glory, which pierces through 
every darkness. Then one learns that the Cross is the fulness of Glory, 
and that it was not in vain that on Christmas night the angels did 
proclaim so triumphantly God*s glory. For the joy they had to announce 
was immense and without measure: The Saviour of the creation was 
born that night, God*s glory is in His love. And peace is in love also. 
No earthly pain or sorrow can steal or destroy that peace which we, by 
faith, receive from the Incarnate Lord, 

“For I am persuaded,*' St. Paul exclaims, *'that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus Our 
Lord,’* 

He conquered the world, not by His might, but by His love, by the 
might of His sacrificial love, which opens even the slow and foolish 
hearts. 

The true love is never upset by any sorrow, and it is never caught by 
unjustice, but radiates into the world, and quickens it. The martyrs, 
who died for Christ, were witnesses of peace, and witnesses of His 
love, and it was by that love that they conquered the world. And they 
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were building up the true peace of the world* “that peace that passes 
every knowledge/' that peace which the world can never give, that 
peace which Christ alone freely gives and grants to those who follow 
Him, in faith and obedience. There is peace on earth “among men of 
good will," as the Angels have sung. 

V. Rev. George Florovsky 
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The Eucharist and the Doctrine 
of the Church 

On the bcx>k of the Rev. N. Afanassiev: The Banquet of the Lord. 

V. Rev. Alexander Schmemann 

Professor, Liturgies and Chtirch History 


This book by the Rev. Afanassiev will probably appear to many a 
typical product of abstract theological erudition. In fact, what relevance 
can the questions of concclebration or the rubrics about communion in 
the early church have in regard to the solution of the present problems 
of Church life? The author, it is true, asserts that ‘*from the question of 
concelebration there arise the questions concerning the Church herself, 
because the Eucharist cannot be abstracted from the Church.'* He 
defines his own purpose as the clarification of “some principles of 
eucharistic ecclesiotogy, as manifested in the liturgical practice." An 
enormous majority of Orthodox have long since ceased to perceive any 
link whatsoever between liturgical life on the one hand and Church 
order—or rather the doctrine of the Church—on the other. They do 
not realize, that all those “burning" problems, which constitute our 
contemporary diseases: the problems of canonical organization, of 
“jurisdictions," of the relationship between the clergy and laity in ec¬ 
clesiastical government, that they all, including even those of parish 
administration and finance, not only are in some way connected with 
the Eucharist, but only in its context may ultimately find their solution. 
Therefore, before speaking of the content of Professor Afanassiev's 
extremely interesting book, it is necessary to indicate the general 
ecclesiological perspective in which it is written. Then perhaps its 
argumentation will reveal its real “actuality." 

The amazing fact about the discussion of any of these problems, (and 
their enumeration above is far from being exhaustive) is a complete lack 
of fundamental and commonly accepted criteria in the method of their 
solution. Canonical, administrative, liturgical questions are being solved 
by the most divergent and often contradictory arguments. Many people 
think for example that some of the “forms" of our Church life, which 
have always been accepted as unchangeable should be rejected or 
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altered because they “do not fit into our modern way of life/' Others, 
on the contrary, would stick to one simple argument: “so it has been in 
Russia, so it must remain for ever/' Almost no one wants to set up and 
solve each given problem in its essence, that is, by the light of and in 
accordance with the eternal unchangeable Orthodox doctrine of the 
Church. The one, which according to the definition of Tradition, “has 
been accepted always, everywhere and by all." Why is that so? Is it 
due only to our weakness, to a natural fear of repulsing people from 
the Church by an excess of rigorism? Probably not, for even persons 
who are really devoted to the Church and give her most of their en¬ 
deavours, are quite sincerely convinced that Roberts Rules of Parlia¬ 
mentary Procedure" are the most adequate methods for the Church's 
administration or that the principles of political democracy might be 
easily adopted as rules of the Church's life. We face then something 
much more profound than a deliberate disregard for the Orthodox 
doctrine, or than a new example of that “Ekonomia,’* to which we so 
often apply for the justification of any abnormal phenomenon. 

This diversity, these contradictions in our conceptions, are due first 
of all to the lack of a clear understanding of the essence of the Orthodox 
Church. Very often we reduce the very notion of Orthodoxy to a few 
principles, which somehow enable us to oppose ourselves to Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism. 

So, against the Protestants we affirm the Apostolic Succession and 
the three orders of hierarchy, as divinely instituted; against the Roman 
Catholics^—^our rejection of the Papacy and the reference to the “sobor- 
nost" of the Orthodox Church. 

Furthermore, nobody would deny the necessity of having at least two 
bishops for the consecration of a new bishop, the necessity also to 
celebrate the Divine Liturgy on an Antimension. But what those prin¬ 
ciples really mean, why they are so fundamental as to become conditions 
of the Church herself, what their significance is for the real life of the 
Church—^such questions do not interest anybody. Moreover, we actual¬ 
ly seem to admit that this real life is determined by quite different 
principles, by a different —a “realistic"^—^logic! Affirming in theory the 
divine institution of the Hierarchy (literally, “the sacred authority'') 
in practice we deny its right to rule the Church, There are parishes, 
which probably consider themselves as perfectly Orthodox, which have 
not been visited by their Bishop for many years! And how can we 
term the transformation of the Priest, whom traditionally we call 
“Father," “Teacher," “Pastor," into a paid employee, fully submitted 
to the majority vote of his “flock," and often hired and fired by church 
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committees? Once more, if all this were but a misinterpretation, a sin, 
admissable but not absolvable, it would be sufficient to call to cor-- 
rection, to the recovery of a truly Orthodox way of Church life. Yet, 
the majority of Orthodox people do not consider it a misinterpretation 
at all, but very often as progress in comparison with the out of date 
usages of the past! But in order to recognize anything as a misinter^ 
pretation one has to know the norm. And it is exactly the Orthodox 
norm of the Church, the truly Orthodox ecclesiology that is almost 
absent from modern Orthodox Church consciousness. 

To explain this fact we must remember that during the centuries of 
rather quiet existence under the protection of an Orthodox State, we 
have progressively lost even the feeling that Christians must always 
measure everything in their life with the fundamental truths of their 
faith. That to be Orthodox means to assume the difficult responsibility 
for keeping alive the eternal Tradition, and not merely some external 
principles. The “current practice"' and the decisions of a “Higher 
Authority" replaced in the mind of believers care for the Church, 
for its faithfulness to the Tradition. However we must realize that 
today the “current practice" itself is beginning to fall apart. Principles 
and customs which seemed self evident yesterday are being questioned 
and “adapted" to life in various ways, very often contradictory and 
mutually exclusive. Let us be honest and lucid: In the Orthodox 
Church today there is no unanimity even on fundamental issues and 
criteria! We face real divisions and not only permissible divergencies 
of opinion. 

These divisions concern first of all one fundamental problem: That 
of the canonical structure of the Church, which means the objective law 
of her life and the place in it of all the elements of the ecclesiastical 
body. How shall we define the power of the hierarchy and what are 
the limits of that power? What are the relations between diflferent 
“parts" of the Church: The parish, the diocese, the Metropolia, the 
Patriarchate? What is the nature of the “central authority" and how 
is it related to the “local Churches""? Where lies the responsibility of 
laity in Church affairs? These are not “theoretical" questions, but most 
vital ones. But we must realize that the answers are to be looked for 
not in ad hoc decisions, but in the whole context of Orthodox eccles^- 
iology. The theology of the Church once more becomes the most actual, 
the most practical preoccupation, requiring the place which it had at 
the Golden Age of the Ecumenical Councils. 

But where are these definitions of the Orthodox doctrine of the 
Church to be found? We know that no systematic ecclesiology origin- 
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ating in the Ancient Church has reached our time. “No definition has 
been given by the Ecumenical Councils. In the doctrinal summaries 
drafted on various occasions in the Orthodox Church in the seventeenth 
century and taken often (but wrongly) for the “Symbolic Books'’ again 
no definition of the Church was given . . . 

“This lack of formal definitions does not mean, however, a confusion 
of ideas or any obscurity of view. The Fathers did not care so much 
for the doctrine of the Church because the glorious reality of the Church 
was open to their spiritual vision. One does not define what is self 
evident. This accounts for the absence of a special chapter on the 
Church in all early presentations of Christian doctrine, in Origen, in St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, even St. John of Damascus. The Church existed 
about fifteen hundred years without reflecting upon its nature and 
without attempting its clarification by a logical conception.” G. F/oroy- 
sky: The Church: Her Nature and Task, in *'The Universal Church in 
God's Design." We also know that the doctrine of the Church which 
we find in the theological manuals of the Synodal period in Russia came 
to us from the West and reflects not only in its form but also in its 
content the Western—Protestant or Roman Catholic—theories of the 
Church. The Orthodox adopted therefore, a very simple method: To 
use Protestant arguments against Roman Catholics and against the 
Protestants, the Roman Catholic arguments. Everything which in Wes¬ 
tern doctrine is not purely “heretical” is ipso facto Orthodox. However, 
even the Western theologians admit that their doctrine of the Church 
has been a “polemical” one, for it was essentially consolidated into a 
system during the Reformation and reflects the polemical themes of 
that time. “To go beyond the limits of the anti-reformation ecclesio- 
logy”—such is the aim, ascribed to Roman Catholic theology by one of 
its best contemporary representatives. M. Congar. **Bulletin d'Eccles^ 
iologie" in Revue des Sciences. Philosophiques ct. Relogienses, 1947. 

The essential characteristic of this Western ecclesiology is that it 
was built up almost exclusively in terms of legal authority, of “power.” 
“The Treatise of the Church, writes Congar, appeared to be principally 
and almost exclusively a defence and an affirmation of the reality of 
the Church as a hierarchical mediation ... in other terms—a “hier- 
archology.” On the other hand, the Protestants in their struggle against 
the Roman distortions also accepted the same “legal categories.” But, 
in opposition to Roman clericalism, to that reduction of the whole 
Church to the principle of a “sacred power,” they reduced this organ¬ 
izational, “legal” aspect of the Church to a minimum, and, over all, 
denied its sacred origin and institution. The Church in its historical, 
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human aspect became a purely human institution, and the ‘‘power** 
therefore was transferred to the people or congregation. 

Now, because of the strong Western influences which marked the 
“scholastic” period in the history of Orthodox theology this one sided 
Western approach to ecclesiology was integrated into our own theo¬ 
logical theories, and is still having a tremendously deep influence in 
Orthodox Church consciousness. It seems to me that one of the con¬ 
ditions for a real rediscovery of the authentic Orthodox principles of 
ecclesiology should consist in a rethinking and a revaluation of these 
foreign elements, which became so habitual, that they are already re¬ 
garded as the substance of Orthodoxy. 

It appears to me that in our present discussions about the Church 
we can clearly distinguish two main streams: One could be described 
as “catholicizing,” and the other termed “protestantizing.” Until the 
beginning of this century our Church was ruled on entirely “clerical” 
principles. That means that the only active and responsible element in 
it was the clergy. Actually it had the whole power. The laity was a 
completely passive “flock” which officially had no voice in the settlement 
of ecclesiastical matters. To many people this situation still appears to 
be perfectly normal and they are likely to consider the increasing parti¬ 
cipation of laymen in Chuich life as a violation of Orthodox doctrine. 
According to this standpoint, the laity is a passive element, subordinate 
to the hierarchy. 

The opposite view was expressed very strongly at the time of the 
preparation of the Russian Sobor between 1906 and 1917. Here the 
“rights” of the laity to be represented in the Church government, in the 
election of the bishops, in even purely disciplinary matters was pro¬ 
claimed and defended on the basis of the “soborny” nature of Ortho¬ 
doxy. The Moscow Council of 1917-1918 appeared to be in a way the 
victory of this latter view. It decided that the highest power in the 
Russian Church belongs to the Synod in which both clergy and laity 
are represented. But it would be a mistake to think the Council 
solved the ecclesiological problem. The weak point of its decisions is a 
complete lack of theological perspective. None of the terms used in the 
constitution then drafted has been clarified and determined as to their 
ecclesiological significance. It remained unclear how this highest auth¬ 
ority had to function, and especially, how in this functioning the clergy 
and the laity were related to each other. The result was a further split¬ 
ting in the Church. On one hand the restoration of the Patriarchate 
immensely enforced the “catholicizing” theory. In the mind of many 
Orthodox the bishops are merely the “representatives” in different 
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places of the ‘"central power*' and, above all, of the Patriarch, This 
view finds its purest expression in Russia today: Bishops are trans¬ 
ferred from see to see by a simple decision of the central ecclesiastical 
administration and “canonicity” has been reduced to the blind sub¬ 
mission to any decision of the Patriarchal bureaucracy. 

On the other hand it is also to the Moscow Synod of 1917-18, that 
all the partisans of a complete “democratisation” of the Church refer. 
What they want is the application of the democratic rule of a majority 
in Church life. They admit, however, that in matters of faith and 
doctrine authority incontestably belongs to the Episcopate. It is this 
conception that I consider as the most serious of all modern deviations. 
This distinction between two different “spheres," that of the faith, and 
that of purely “administrative" or “economical" matters presumes that 
the “visible" aspect of the Church, its practical life, its organization are 
not the incarnation, and the expression of its faith. The external life of 
the Church, instead of being the manifestation of its internal essence, 
becomes a purely human, administrative or charitable activity, completely 
subordinated to the legal regulations of human society. 

Thus we have a dilemma: Either an autocratic, centralized and cler¬ 
ical Ecclesia docens with its separation from passive Ecclesia discens 
of the lay people, or a democratic, congregational Church in which the 
same opposition “clergy-laity" is maintained but with reversed sig¬ 
nificance. 

The time has come to realize that this dilemma is a false one. We 
must openly declare that this degradation of the whole ecclesiology to 
the sole question of “rights" and “duties" is in fact a deep misinter¬ 
pretation of the Church, a venom which has been poisoning the Ortho¬ 
dox conscience for a long time. 

And here we meet the theme of Father Afanassiev's book. The author 
asserts that the fundamental source of our understanding of the Church, 
that is, of ecclesiology—the pattern which makes us realize the true 
is to be found in the Eucharist. The Eucharist is the Sacrament of the 
is to be found in the Eucharist. The Eucharist is the Sacrament of the 
Church: In it the Church realizes what she is: The body of Christ, a 
new Unity of men in one divine and human life. 


Editors’ Note: What this assertion means for the problems Father Schmemann has 
raised will be the subject of a future article. 
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An Athonite Album: Russikon 

Rev. W. S. Schneirla 

Lecturer, Old Testament 


Works on Mount Athos and its monasteries are innumerable, including an 
extensive popular literature in English in which the books of Curzon, Riley, 
Byron, Dawkins, Hasluck and Stewart are all well known. Detailed histor¬ 
ical data and statistics of thie turn of the century are available in Smyrnakis, 
To Agion Oros, Athens, 1903. The history of St. Panteleimon’s is outlined 
in some detail in Soloviev, A. Hisfoire du monasfere Russ aa Mont'^Athos, 
Belgrade, 1933, reprinted with added material from Byzantion t. viii (1933) 
fasc. 1. 

This article is a brief commentary on the accompanying photographs 
which were taken by the author during his Visit to Mount Athos in July 
1953. Father Schneirla used a Roleicord camera and made his exposures on 
Kodak Plus-X film. The photographs were taken without the use of a filter 
or artificial lighting. 

The Editors 


FROM THE TIME, early in the Christian era, when ascetics first settled 
on this easternmost of the three promontories jutting into the Aegean 
Sea from the Chalcidice peninsula, Mt. Athos has been the undisputed 
center of Orthodox monasticism. Of the almost seven hundred religious 
houses for men which dot its wooded heights and pleasant beaches, 
twenty of the larger establishments elect the members of the Council of 
monks which rule the semi-autonomous republic. All but three of these 
great houses are Greek, the exceptions are the Bulgarian, Serbian and 
Russian monasteries. The Romanians occupy a skete, a smaller non- 
voting foundation. 

Although it lacks the antiquity and treasures of most of the other 
nineteen sovereign monasteries on Athos, St. Panteleimon^s, or Russi¬ 
kon, is not without an appeal of its own. A Russian outpost on the 
predominantly Greek peninsula, its enormous buildings reproduce in 
unique survival many features of the great monastic houses of Russia. 

The library of Russikon deserves a special mention. This unique 
collection of Greek manuscripts was started by a Russian monk. Father 
Matthew, who, almost illiterate at the time of his arrival to the Holy 
Mountain, was at his death a member of the French Academy of In¬ 
scriptions and a recognized authority on Byzantine paleography. 
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Although Saint Anthony of Petchera had acquired his monastic 
training on Athos early in the eleventh century, but it is not until 1H3, 
that tradition assigns a regular center there to Russian monks: The 
monastery tou Xulourgou, “of the Woodcutter/' In 1163, the Russians 
were reported at another, tou Thessalonikeos, and when that burned 
about 1312, no more is heard of them until the eighteenth century. The 
present St. Panteleimon's was the site of a monastery, presumably 
Greek or Balkan, subsidized by the Serbian rulers until the fall of Con¬ 
stantinople. The buildings were badly delapidated in 1584, and in 
greater ruin by 1626, but colonies of monks continued to inhabit the 
locality and early in the nineteenth century it was patronized by a 
wealthy Phanariot family, the Callimachos. 

The new patrons built the oldest section of the present buildings 
(1812-1814), but by 1834, the community was so badly in debt the 
superiors welcomed the entrance fees of fifteen Russian applicants. 
Additional Russians followed, and the debts were finally liquidated in 
1839. Soon after the Russians demanded an Igumen of their own race 
and the Offices in Old Slavonic on alternate days. The Oecumenical 
Patriarch, Joachim III granted these privileges, the Russians took full 
possession in 1875, and the treaties which followed the Crimean War 
were so drawn up as to confirm them in their holdings and prerogatives. 

With St, Panteleimon's as a base the Russians began to make their 
influence felt throughout Athos. Accommodations were built for two 
thousand monks and for the armies of pilgrims. The catholikon was 
redecorated. The total number of chapels was increased to thirty-three, 
and two sketes and twenty cells were leased from financially insecure 
Greek communities. 

It must be stressed that although Athos has had its counterpart of 
national divisions and conflicts, the Russian help to non-Russian com¬ 
munities was very substantial, until the beginning of World War I. 
Therefore, the collapse of the Russian Empire in 1917 caused a deep 
crisis for the welfare of the Holy Mountain. 

The monastery's property in Russia was confiscated by the Bolshe¬ 
viks. Holdings in Greece were lost as well. The monks appealed to 
Lord Curzon in 1923, and to the League of Nations in 1928. This last 
appeal elicited a Greek promise of compensation, and included a claim 
of over two hundred and eighty-five Pounds Sterling for war damage 
caused by Allied and German requisitioning and the billeting of Greek 
troops on monastic property. 

Until a year or two ago it was customary to predict the extinction of 
the Athonite communities within the next decade. A recent increase in 
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the number of postulants in the Greek foundations suggests that the 
judgment was premature, but it is still usual for travellers on Athos to 
see in the shrunken brotherhood of Russikon the last survivors of a 
dying monastery. The fifty brethren of today do not compare with the 
two thousand, nine hundred and twenty-eight Smyrnakis assigned to 
Russikon in 1903, But they are far in excess of the four monastics at 
St, Panteleimon’s in 1705, and a slight shift in world politics might once 
again fill the empty cells. The population of Athos has fluctuated wide¬ 
ly through the centuries, and it is much too early to conclude that the 
recent decline in vocations spells the end of the venerable Republic and 
the religious life in Orthodoxy. Russikon is a special case, but it too 
may have a future as promising as its past. 
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Description of Illustrations 


PLATE 1. The entrance, under a Byzantine baidachino, on the 
sea-ward' side. The date 1862, is visible over the 
entrance arch. The door leads into the monastery 
proper, but the area outside of this main complex of 
buildings is occupied by structures capacious enough 
to house thousands of monks or pilgrims. 

PLATE II. A favorite view of visiting photographers from the 
gallery of the present guest house across the monas¬ 
tery, over the gulf of Agion Oros. In the center is 
the campanile with the refectory (1892) behind it. 
The many domed church is the catholikon. 

PLATE III. The narthex of the catholikon, looking into the nave. 

PLATE IV. The Holy Doors of the iconostasis in the catholikon. 

Thje building was completed between 1812 and 1821, 
decoration of the interior dates from the middle of the 
last century. 

PLATE V. The patronal icon, St. Panteleimon (July 27th; a 
physician martyred at Nicomedia under Maximian; he 
is invoked as a healer). In the worst romantic style 
of late Russian iconography. 

PLATE VI. The two sides of the double chapel on the top floor 

PLATE VII. of the north range of the quadrangle; completed in 

1898. 

PLATE VIII. Detail of the iconostasis of the right half of the double 
chapel shown in the two preceding plates. 
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Doctrine of Grace in St Gregory Palamas 

John Meyendorff 

Lecturer in Church History 
The Orthodox Theological Institute^ Paris 


There is a common tendency^ in speaking of the Christian East and 
West, to stress the difference in the “spirit’’ in which these two halves 
of the Christian world face theological problems* There is even a 
tendency to overstress the contrast* In fact, the difference was the 
same before and after “the Schism*’’ In speaking of the theology of 
Grace, it is essential to observe that the existing differences in this 
particular doctrine do actually depend upon the historical approach to 
the problem, different in the East and in the West* In the West, since 
the time of St* Augustine the doctrine of Grace has been treated as an 
independent subject* In front of the Pelagian challenge. Western 
theologians sought primarily to emphasize the impact of the original 
sin, by which the human nature was “corrupted*’’ 

To the anthropological optimism of the Pelagians, the West reacted 
by a strongest possible stress on the “necessity’’ of Grace, as man 
could not save himself by his own efforts alone. 

In the East, on the other hand, the whole development of doctrine on 
the relation between God and man has been determined by the great 
controversies on the Divinity of Christ, and then again by the Monastic 
spirituality* In both cases, the main theological presupposition was the 
fact of “Christ’s presence,” both in the Church and in the believers, in 
spite of the deficiencies of human nature, which was indeed corrupted 
by sin* To the anthropological optimism, (which was also present in the 
East) the opposition was not a pessimism, but a theology of glory. 
frankly theocentrical, which was often misinterpreted as a sign of a 
latent “monophysitism” inherent in the Eastern conception* 

One should recall that the main argument used by the Fathers in 
their struggle with the Arians was always a soteriological one: Man’s 
salvation would not have been accomplished, if Christ was not truly 
God. Salvation is not available for any creature by his own effort, and 
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can only be given by God, Thus it was the Son of God, and He alone, 
who could have offered that sacrifice which was needed for man's 
regeneration* This point was strongly made especially by St* Cyril of 
Alexandria* No valid sacrifices could be offered by fallen creatures. 
Obviously, Christ was the High Priest not as God, for God had no need 
to offer sacrifices to Himself* But He was both God and man at once* 
And God was the only dynamic factor in the act of salvation, i.e*, the 
unique hypostasis of Christ. And secondly, ‘'that which is not assumed* 
is not saved." (St* Gregory of Nazianzus, St* Cyril of Alexandria). 
Human nature was assumed into the hypostasis of the Logos in its en¬ 
tirety, not the nature of some particular individual of the human race 
which would have been saved alone in this case, but our common nature. 
Thus Christ was the New Adam. The main trend of the dogmatic 
theology in the East was, therefore, from the very beginning oriented 
towards a conception which regarded the sanctifying Grace of Christ 
as being present in the world in its completeness* To use modern 
terminology. Eastern eschatology was basically a "realized eschatology." 
This was the chief argument for the Divinity of Christ. 

The other current of theological thought which had a decisive in¬ 
fluence on the formation of the doctrine of Grace in the East was 
represented by the great masters of the spiritual life, of which many 
did play a prominent role in the doctrinal controversies of the time (St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, St* Maximus the Confessor). This great current of 
Eastern spirituality, which had been carefully studied in the recent times, 
was almost contemporary with the flowering of the Neoplatonic philos¬ 
ophy (IVth century and later). The two mystic schools, Christian and 
pagan, did often use a common vocabulary derived from Plato and the 
Stoics. Christian spirituals were, therefore, exposed to a great tempta¬ 
tion; they were confronted with a vigorous and living mysticism which 
had been quite familiar to them because of their training in the schools 
but in which there was no room for Christ and the Incarnation, a 
mysticism entirely limited to the order of nature. 

As it is quite impossible to cover in a brief article the whole field of 
the Orthodox doctrine of Grace, we shall concentrate here on the ideas 
of the great Byzantine teacher of the XIVth century, St* Gregory 
Palamas, as his teaching on the subject was the culminating point in 
the development of the Eastern thought. Although his ideas are at¬ 
tracting more and more the attention of modern theologians, it is true 
to say that the treasury of his thought still remains to a great extent 
unexplored, and many of his principal writings are still not published. 
This situation is especially deplorable because the Orthodox Church 
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which had by a series of the decisions of the councils endorsed the 
teaching of Palamas and condemned his opponents, and on the other 
hand has instituted his liturgical veneration, had recognized in him one 
of her outstanding teachers. We shall outline some basic conceptions 
of his, referring chiefly to his unpublished works which are preserved 
in the manuscripts of the Bibliotheque Nationals of Paris (Ponds 
Coislin). The controversy of the XIV century, which is commonly 
known as **the Hesychast Controversy,'* originated out of a conflict 
between the philosopher, Barlaam of Calabria, and Palamas, on two 
specific topics. 

The first was rather ‘academic** but its importance seems to be not 
suflficiently appreciated. Was it possible to offer “proofs** in theology? 
Can the knowledge which man may acquire of God be sufficiently 
trusted in order that one could attribute to it an absolute value? Both 
partners in the dispute claimed to be followers of Pseudo-Dionysius, the 
Areopagite. Barlaam, in fact, has been appointed to the chair of exe¬ 
gesis of the “Divine Names.’** But their interpretation of the Areopagite 
radically diverged. For Barlaam, the “apophatic theology** was just a 
kind of agnosticism: God could not be known and was unknown. For 
that reason it was impossible to “prove** anything about him.* Theology, 
therefore, could have but a relative and “dialectic** value. 

At this point we may observe that it is not correct to consider Barlaam 
as a representative of the Latin scholasticism: his agnosticism is directed 
as well against the Thomist theology as against Palamas. In his anti- 
Latin tracts he attacks Aquinas explicitly (One of these tracts is in¬ 
scribed “Against Thomas,** Paris, gr. 1278, fol. 131v-132v). 

For Palamas, on the other hand, theology was a most certain know¬ 
ledge, since God, the unknown, had revealed Himself and thereby made 
Himself accessible for man. “Apophatic theology** springs from the 
natural mind and is available without Revelation. There is nothing 
specifically Christian in it, and pagan philosophers were able to enun¬ 
ciate its principles. Within the realm of the Revelation, however, it 
becomes a way of a positive and objective knowledge, since the con¬ 
templation and “experience** (paschein) of the “incomprehensibility’* 
of God, who, paradoxically, had revealed Himself, serves as a means 
of entering into a living contact with Him.^ Thus, from the very be¬ 
ginning of the dispute Palamas opposes a knowledge of God based on 
the Revelation in Christ to a humanist and relativist conception of the 
relationship between God and man.'^ 

The second point of disagreement between the two polemists is better 
known because, by its very nature, it had wide repercussions in the 
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Byzantine society of the time* It concerned the spiritual practices of the 
hesychast monks, in which Barlaam was interested* Palamas was ready 
to admit that certain abuses might have crept in when the “J^sus Prayer"' 
along with certain corporal exercises had been used in the circles un¬ 
prepared to discern its primary purpose and its purely spiritual char¬ 
acter and value* Nevertheless* from the outset Palamas transfers the 
problem to a dogmatic level and treats it in the same manner as he did 
with the first point of his disagreement with the Calabrian* Moreover, 
although Palamas spent more than twenty years in the monasteries of 
the Mt* Athos, he did not belong himself to the mystical type* as for 
example St, Symeon the New Theologian* He was a dogmatician first 
of all. He never speaks of his own personal mystical experiences, Thai 
does not mean, however* that he did not have them; he always insists 
rather on the objective possibility* or even necessity for every Christian 
to be in an immediate and living communion with the Saviour and with 
God, Palamas' historic role consisted in his attempt to create a dog¬ 
matic foundation for the ancient spiritual tradition of the East and he 
finds this basis in the doctrine of the Incarnation and in the Sacramental 
life of the Church, 

There are two specific aspects of his system which can elucidate his 
conception of the Divine Presence in man* at which he opposes reso¬ 
lutely to Barlaam's agnosticism and provides a justification for the 
mystical practices of the hesychasts, Barlaam attack the monks* ob¬ 
jecting to their custom, during the prayer* to fix their eyes on “the 
middle of their body*" in order to avoid any worldly distraction* and 
also to obtain a vision of the Divine Light* He labelled them for that 
reason ironically the "belly-souled"—"omp/ia/ops^choi," The mystical 
theme of the "return to the soul to its inside*" of which the hesychast 
spirituality was an elaboration* can be traced back to Neoplatonism* 
according to which the soul* being itself of a divine origin* can know 
the Divine by knowing itself* This idea has been largely exploited by 
Christian platonists and brought in connection with the biblical con¬ 
ception of the Divine Image in man* which had been obscured by sin 
but was restored by Christ* and now can be contemplated in a mystical 
concentration. This theme has been often taken up by Euagrius* St. 
Gregory of Nyssa* St. Augustine* St, Maximum, and many others. In 
Palamas it reappears with a particular emphasis and accent* what brings 
him much closer to the Pauline theology and the Christological doctrine 
of the Alexandrinian school (namely of Athanasius and Cyril), and 
he makes a careful distinction between the Christian mysticism and 
Neoplatonism, He criticizes explicitly the "Know thyself" of Socrates, 
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contending that, apart from the Incarnation, introspection cannot lead 
to anything except the vision of the fallen and corrupted nature of man, 
since the Divine image had been obscured by sin. When his opponents 
reminded him of that image m order to justify the possibility to reach 
God apart from Christ, Palamas labelled them as **lconognosts” (con- 
templators of images”), contrasting that with the intimacy of the 
Christian communion with God. [‘‘Such iconognosts, who say that they 
know man by knowing the image within him, and that by this image 
the soul is formed according to God . . Defense of the Hesy^^ 

chast/' I, CoisL 100, fob] The following passage is especially illumina¬ 
ting. “Since the Son of God not only has united His own Divine nature 
to our nature, and taking an animated body and an intellegent soul, has 
appeared on earth and was associated with men, but, Oh the miracle, is 
united to the human persons themselves, fusing Himself to each of the 
faithful by the participation of His sacred Body, and becomes one Body 
"sr/ssomos” with us, and makes us a temple of the fullness of Divinity—' 
because in this same Body of Christ dwells all the fullness of Divinity 
bodily. How then, docs He not illuminate the souls of the worthy par¬ 
takers, through the dawning in us of His Body, as He also illuminated 
the bodies of the disciples on Thabor? Because, at that time, not having 
yet been kneaded with our bodies, that Body, which is the source of 
light of Grace, illuminated from without those who worthily approached, 
and sent the light into the soul through the sensual eyes. But now, of 
course, having been blended with us, and being present within us, it 
illuminates the soul from within.”^ St. Gregory re-afFirms here the truth 
which had been often obscured by the Neoplatonic influences: The 
salvation and sanctification brought by Christ encompasses the whole 
man, body and soul. For that reason, Christian spirituality should not 
ignore the body, while seeking to actualize in man the Grace of Christ. 
“Because the soul does not alone receive the promise of the future 
blessings, but the body also, which likewise travels the road to the glad- 
tidings towards this end. And he who does not say this, also rejects the 
life in the future ages with the body.”^ Thus, when a hesychast con¬ 
centrates his attention on his own interior^—^of his soul as well as of his 
body, he does not seek for any particular “psychological state,” but he 
seeks Christ Himself who lives in him, the Kingdom which is “within 
us” and appears to us in a manner more real than that in which the 
Apostles had contemplated it on Thabor. Then they had contemplated 
the Glory from outside, as it did not yet belong to them, whereas now, 
in the Church and in her sacramental life, “our bodies are the temple 
of the Holy Spirit” (I Cor. 6.19) and participate actively in Christ’s 
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action in the world, ‘'the path of the Gosper*—of the preaching of the 
Word of Cod. 

Another aspect of the Palamite theology, (which could be seen in 
the texts already quoted) deserves special attention. It is the import¬ 
ance which Palamas accords to history. We have already seen the 
essential difference which exists for Palamas between the “knowledge 
of self" such as was and still is available apart from Christ, and the 
contemplation of the Body of Christ, within man, which had been made 
possible by the historical event of our Redemption, It is true that 
Palamas often uses the interpretation of the ascension of Moses to 
Mount Sinai, which had been popularized by St. Gregory of Nyssa, as 
a prototype of the mystical ascent of the soul towards God. Yet, for 
him, Moses, as well as the other righteous men of the Old Testament 
who “had seen God,“ were enabled for that by a special grace of God, 
which had been granted as an anticipation of the Coming of Christ. In 
Christ, on the other hand, this grace is no longer granted to particular 
individuals, but “this knowledge which passes reason is common to all 
who have believed in Christ.*'^ In the New Testament we have no 
longer just “theophanies,“ but a living reality, the Church, the Body of 
Christ, of which all members have access to the Father. It is on the 
basis of this reality that Palamas argues against the agnosticism of 
Barlaam. Again, there is no special and privileged category of “gnos¬ 
tics,** who could know God in a manner superior to that of the mass 
of members of the Church. 

“All of us have known the Son, and the Holy Spirit Himself, and the ineffable light 
itself, from the Paternal voice, which teaches from above . . . and the Son Hirasclf 
revealed to us the name of His own Father, and the Holy Spirit, which He promised 
to siend us when He was taken up into the heavens, that it may remain with us for 
ever; and the Holy Spirit Himself, descended and remained in us, proclaimed to us and 
taught us the whole truth . . . Therefore, if one has not also received the experience 
of the marriage, he does not know the relationship of God towards the Church . . . 
But should he be reproved by Paul who not being married was the first that cried out, 
“this is a great Mystery, but I speak concerning Christ and the Church.” It is time 
to mention that divine saying: "we thank Thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
that Thou hast united Thyself to us and, having revealed Thyself to us through Thy¬ 
self, Thou hast hidden this from the wise and prudent, who are prudent according to 
themselves and in the presence of themselves experts.” “The Defense of the Hesy- 
chasts” II, Coisl. 100, fol. 192v. 

The Church, however, is herself an anticipation of the Kingdom of 
God. That reality in which Christians share in their spiritual experience 
is itself an anticipation of that Kingdom to come. It is impossible to 
quote here all passages in which Palamas interpreted that luminous 
vision which had been achieved by those who practise the “Jesus 
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Prayer'* as the pledge (*"atrabon' cf. 2 Cor. 1.22; 5.5; Ephes. l.H) of 
the Kingdom of God. The Palamdte theology never considers the mys¬ 
tical life on a static or absolute plan, but always in relation to the his¬ 
torical events in which our salvation is grounded. It is again on an 
eschatological plan that Palamas interprets the role of the contemplative 
monastioism. Monks are those who realize best and who most fully 
actualize the Kingdom to come. They are the prophets in the New 
Testament, with this difference: That they do not enjoy merely parti¬ 
cular revelations, but have adopted that “way of life**'—poZ/Yefa" — 
which enables them to manifest clearly that state of “expectation** in 
which the whole Church is abiding now.^ 

Thus, Palamas reaches the culminating point of that theology of the 
Presence, real and divinising, of Christ in the Church, which is the 
distinctive characteristic of the Christian East. What he has to say on 
the Divine Essence and the Divine Energies is always to be interpreted 
in the light of his Christology and Soteriology, lest they are distorted 
on the Procrustean bed of those philosophical categories which Palamas 
had always so vigorously contested in his opponents. Turning now to 
these doctrinal presuppositions, we have first of all to pay attention to 
the description he gives of the “new man** in Christ. This new man, he 
says, “being light and seeing by light, when he looks at himself, sees 
light, and when he looks at that through which he has the power to see, 
that also is light; and this is the union: all that being one.*'^ In Christ 
man becomes spirit, because he is “in God.*' The whole time, Palamas 
is concerned not with exceptional gifts, which are bestowed individually 
upon some mystics, but with a normative state of all Christians, which 
is a common pre-requisite of a true knowledge of God. To see the 
light, one has to become light himself, has to acquire a super-natural 
energy which no creature can possess apart from Christ, but which is in 
a potential possession of all the baptized. “He who becomes Spirit, and 
sees in Spirit, how will he not see the same, by the means of the same?**^^^ 
This similarity of the redeemed man with God (the same as Adam 
had in Paradise) man finds again in Christ. Thus he has a new op¬ 
portunity for knowing God which the “old man*’ has not,^' and which is 
not available for “natural knowledge.’*^2 main reproach Palamas 

makes to his opponents is not to admit that essential difference between 
the knowledge in Christ and natural knowledge which had been ac¬ 
cessible to the Greek philosophers of old, and consider Revelation as 
just a superior degree of the same identical process of knowledge. On 
the contrary, for Palamas the Christian Revelation implies the total 
transformation of the human nature in its entirety'—body, soul, and 
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spirit. It is not just a more extended knowledge of objective truths, 
which already could have been known in the order of nature. In the 
Patristic theology the gulf separating creature from its Creator has 
been always strongly emphasized. There was a difference of nature. 
There was no room, therefore, in the Eastern theology, for a notion such 
as '‘created Grace.'' It would have appeared as a flagrant contradiction 
in terms. Palamas himself strongly insists on that difference of nature. 
“It is not in the power of the Creature to see the One.“^^ 

Thus, the vision of God which Christians have, they have in virtue of 
an uncreated power which does belong to them in Christ. “How there¬ 
fore, did the eyes see the uncreated Glory? By being changed by the 
power of the Spirit and having power, which they had not previously, 
and becoming Spirit, and seeing in Spirit.It is precisely the gulf which 
exists between the Creator and the creatures that makes necessary to 
admit the uncreated character of those Divine energies, which lead us, 
in Christ, to the knowledge of God. No creaturely being has ever seen 
God.^^ Yet, in Christ, man takes on “the form of God“—“f/zeoeidcs"— 
and becomes God by grace,A particularly suggestive phrase is used by 
Palamas in his letter to Akindynos: “Therefore, Paul was only a creat¬ 
ure, while he lived the life created from nothing by the command of 
God. But when he did not live this life, but that which comes by the 
indwelling of God, he became uncreated by Grace.“^^ In connection with 
this text we should underline the personal character of Palamas’ thought. 
It is the life of Paul, as a person, that acquires an uncreated character, 
by receiving grace or a Divine energy, which is nothing else as the life 
of God. Palamas says again: “Grace then is uncreated, and this is that 
which is given, and sent, and freely granted by the Son to the disciples 
... It belongs to a person "'enhypostatos/' not because it is a person in 
itself “ouAr/i authypostatos/' but because the Spirit grants it to another 
person, in whom it is contemplated.”^^ 

These few texts help us to understand the Palamite doctrine of ener¬ 
gies in its existential and dynamic aspects. For Palamas, Divine en¬ 
ergies, far from being emanations or “ideas,” whose essential charac¬ 
teristic in the pagan philosophy was in their eternal immobility, are 
nothing else, in fact, as the Divine life^ eternal in God, but also com¬ 
municated in Christ. Thus it is typical of Palamas (and in this he is 
obviously within the scriptural and patristic tradition) that he interprets 
the “divinisation”—“t/zeos/s”—of man on a dynamic plane, instead of 
systematizing the “effects” of Grace on the human nature. 

In his conception of God, Palamas takes the same existential attitude. 
In order to explain his thought and referring to “that which is known 
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in God/' Rom« 1.19, he writes: **But first it is necessary to name this 
God, since we received this expression about this matter from the 
Church, and God speaking to Moses did not say, '7 am the essence,'’ 
but '7 am He Who is," because He Who is, is not from the essence, 
but essence is from Him Who iS‘—because He Who is Himself con- 
ceived the whole of existence within Himself 

Answering to his opponents who objected that by distinguishing 
essence and energies in God he compromises God's unity, Palamas in¬ 
sists again: "In rejecting the difference of such things from each other, 
Akindynos spoke of one thing, instead of one being/'^o 

Thus, the energies manifest the Living God, in Three Persons, al¬ 
though we continue not to know what God is, i.e. His essence. Never¬ 
theless, it is not “a part" of God that we see (this would be a sacrilegious 
assertion), but the whole of God, as far as He has been manifested. 
"God ♦ , . seen in vision, and not by riddles . . , sprouting in the worthy 
as in its members, and united to them in such a way, that all of Him 
penetrates all of them"—"The Defense," III, CoisL 100, fol. 206v, 
This has nothing to do with the "emanatism" of philosophical con¬ 
ceptions, which make of God an "essence," and not a Living Being, and 
therefore must of necessity choose between an absolute transcendence 
and some form of pantheism, Palamas does not consider relations be¬ 
tween essences, but always between the Living God and human hypos¬ 
tases. The latter, of course, can never participate in the Divine essence, 
as. in this case, they would have become gods by essence, and God 
would have been compelled to endure "paschein" their divinity. He 
would then lose His freedom in the acts of Grace.^^ But human hypos¬ 
tases can become divine by the divine "energy," i.e. by a free act of 
the Divine will, of which God is the only subject, and by receiving, in 
Christ, the fullness of the Divine Life. 

These are, it seems, the elements of St. Gregory Palamas* theologv 
which help to interpret the final formulation of the doctrine, as it had 
been approved by the Councils of 1341 and 1351. It is only in this 
perspective that they can be understood properly. 

The Orthodox Church, by canonizing St. Gregory, wanted to indicate 
the right way of Christian theology, which should not depend upon the 
arguments of philosophical origin, extraneous to the Revelation, and 
particularly upon a strictly "essentialist" philosophy. Our epoch, which 
is regaining a more "existential" attitude towards God and the world, 
will be perhaps more able to appreciate this particular aspect of the 
Orthodox theology than was possible in the past. 
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